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“THE HOLY FAMILY,” BY EL GRECO 


Given in Memory of J. H. Wade by 
The Friends of The Cleveland Museum of Art 


ies af a 4 has often a very important part in the 
molding of a personality; and when the individual is 
peculiarly adapted to the surroundings into which he comes, 
the result is even more to be remarked. Toledo, romantically 
situated on the banks of the Tagus, more Spanish than Spain 
herself, is calculated to affect the least impressionable trav- 
eler; but when that traveler was such a one as the youthful El 
Greco, the something which was the spirit of the city caught 
and fixed forever his latent genius. Toledo had had great archi- 
tecture and great sculpture but no painting. All unknowingly 
she took Greco to herself. By happy chance the city had found 
a kindred soul, and for forty years he labored there. The great 
mass of his work is there today, and in the mind of the world 
Toledo and El Greco are inseparable. 

Little is known of his early years, but that little explains 
much. He was born in Candia, the Venetian capital of the 
island of Crete, a Greek, as his real name, Dominico Theotoco- 
puli, reveals. The Venetian domination of Crete inevitably 
had its effect upon him, and it was to Venice that he turned 
his steps between the years 1560 and 1570. There he became a 
pupil of Titian. All this is revealed in a happily preserved letter 
of introduction, written by Julio Clovio to Cardinal Farnese in 
Rome and dated the sixteenth of November, 1570. 

But if he learned his technique from Titian, it was the rest- 
less, impulsive, and dramatic spirit of Jacopo Robusti—Il 
Tintoretto, usually called like Greco by his nickname—that 
formed his emotional world. Tintoretto stood out in marked 
contrast to all his contemporaries. He brought into Venetian 
art elements that had never been there before: dramatic light- 
ing, vivid rhythms, passion of movement. These elements 
Greco was to develop in his own way, as he was to carry much 
further the colder colors Tintoretto sometimes used. 
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Greco was, at the same time, influenced by the brothers 
Giacomo and Leandro Bassano, who in their turn had fallen 
under the spell of Tintoretto. The fine Pieta by Leandro 
Bassano in the Holden Collection shows how similar their 
spirits were. In fact certain pictures long attributed to one of 
these brothers are now by some attributed to Greco himself. 

This then was the milieu in which El Greco’s early student 
years were passed. It is known that he went from Venice to 
Parma, and from Parma to Rome, where he was in November, 
1570. There he was stirred by the genius of Michelangelo, the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel making an unforgettable impres- 
sion upon him. About 1576 he took his way to Spain, called 
there perhaps by the chance of work in the Escorial, which 
Philip II was then building outside of Madrid and which was 
attracting all the artists of prominence. Yet his first commis- 
sion was for the altars of Santo Domingo el Antigua in Toledo; 
and when shortly he was called at Philip’s orders to paint the 
legend of St. Maurice for the chapel of the Escorial, it was with 
complete unsuccess, for Philip refused to accept the painting 
and it was never housed in the intended place. This seeming 
discouragement affected his whole life, turning him back to 
Toledo, where he found the appreciation and employment that 
were his due. Then in order follow his important works: in 1579 
the famous “Expolio” or “Stripping of Christ’’; in 1586 ‘““The 
Burial of Count Orgaz”’; these were followed by many other 
religious pictures, portraits, and landscapes. In and around 
Toledo he was to find plenty of work or, as his fame grew, 
at more distant points; but he always returned there, and died 
in his home on the seventh of April, 1614. 

The historical background of the time in which he lived had 
a marked influence upon him. It was the period of the Counter- 
Reformation, which found its most vigorous moments in Spain. 
Greco was to be a powerful element in that movement, with 
his fiery search for penetrating ideas and for moving religious 
emotion. The ecstatic vision was a commonplace of religious 
life; and the Spanish painters, and Greco above all, caught and 
depicted this mood of exhilaration and spiritual exaltation. 
Nowhere but in Spain could have been found that peculiar 
blend of intolerance and mysticism. 

The physical characteristics of Toledo also impressed his 
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work: the remains of the past, Roman, Gothic, Moorish, and 
Castilian, which go far toward making her unforgettable; her 
dramatic position; the color of the city, cold, illusive, and lumi- 
nous. At a time when artists were working only in warm tones, 
this color influenced the already visible tendency of the artist 
toward cold color. Thus he anticipated in his work the char- 
acteristic color tendencies of the modern world. 

Every canvas he touched was unmistakably his; and all that 
is best in his work is represented in “The Holy Family,”? 
recently presented to the Museum by the newly organized 
Friends of The Cleveland Museum of Art. The late J. H. Wade 
had been profoundly interested in this organization from the 
beginning, and it was peculiarly fitting that this first acquisition 
through the Friends should be in the form of a memorial to him. 

The picture has an interesting history. It was painted for 
the Parish Church of Torrején de Velasco near Toledo and has 
passed through numerous well-known collections before finding 
a final resting place here. It has also been published many 
times. 

Mayer illustrates it with a full-page plate, thus dignifying 
it among the numerous repetitions of the subject. Greco’s cus- 
tom was to paint first a small study, very carefully worked out; 
and from this sketch, slightly varying renditions of widely 
differing sizes. The Museum’s example seems to be the largest, 
equal in size to one in the Van Horn Collection in Montreal. 
This latter canvas and one in the Gallery at Bucharest have the 
closest analogies. Another close analogy may be drawn with 
the figures of the Virgin and angels in the upper part of the 
picture now in the Widener Collection and formerly in the 
Chapel of St. José in Toledo; while the St. Anne of “The Holy 
Family” of the Prado is unquestionably the same model as that 
in the Cleveland picture. The latter antedates slightly these 
canvases but is like them typical of Greco’s middle period when 
he was in the fullest possession of his powers. Mayer dates it 
between 1592 and 1596. 


1 Measurements: 517% inches x 39}4 inches (1.30 m. x 1.00 m.). 


2 Collection O’Rossen, Paris; M. v. Nemes, Budapest; and a private collection in Paris. 
Illustrated Cossio 45 bis; s. 0. Auction Catalogue M. v. Nemes (Paris 17, 6, 1913 Manzi) No. 
31; Pl. 53, “El Greco,” by A. F. Calvert and C. G. Hartley; colored reproduction, Die Galerien 
Europas, VII, 1912; A. L. Mayer, “El Greco,” No. 27, Pl. XXXI. 
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In coloring, the new acquisition is very characteristic: the 
cold blue of the Virgin’s mantle, the pink of her robe; the 
tawny yellow robe and olive-green mantle of Joseph; the red 
mantle of St. Anne; the beautifully painted still life with blue- 
green reflections in the glass bowl. The figures are set against 
a grey-blue, cloud-filled sky, and the forceful zigzag rhythms 
which begin there move through the figure group, communi- 
cating a mood of vigorous yet mystic devotion. 

This then is the man and this is his picture. A Cretan trained 
in Venice, he sums up in this as in all his works the religious 
fervor of his time. Accepted by Toledo with generous under- 
standing, he interpreted Toledo and Spain as few, if any, of her 
native-born painters have ever done, so that today Spain, 
Toledo, and El Greco are synonymous. W. M. M. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE CLEVELAND 
MUSEUM OF ART 


The organization, The Friends of The Cleveland Museum of 
Art, was formed in the spring of 1926, its purpose being to aid 
in the development of the collections by augmenting the pur- 
chasing funds of the Museum. Subscriptions were invited, pref- 
erably for a period of five years under four classes: 

Those contributing $1,000 yearly 


100 
The first fruit of this generous movement is seen in the pur- 
chase of the canvas by El Greco described in this Budletin. It is 
hoped that so significant a plan can be carried on, and it is 
especially desired to acknowledge with deep appreciation the 
generosity of the persons listed below, who have made its 
present success possible. 
Joun L. SEvERANCE, Chairman 
Leonarp C, Hanna, Jr., Vice Chairman 


Baldwin, Mrs. Prentiss Clapp, Mr. and Mrs. Willard M. 
Blossom, Mrs. Dudley S. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Harold T. 
Bolton, Mrs. Chester C. Coe, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. 
Brooks, Charles T. Cox, J. D. 

Brush, Charles F. Cox, J. D., Jr. 

Burke, Mrs. Stevenson Crile, Dr. and Mrs. G. W. 
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Dalton, Henry G. Morse, Mrs. Jay C. 
Hanna, Howard M., Jr. Murfey, C. L. 
Hanna, Mrs. Leonard C. Norton, D. Z. 
Hanna, Leonard C., Jr. Nutt, J. R. 

Harkness, E. S. Parmelee, James 
Harvey, Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Perkins, Mrs. Roger 
Haskell, Mrs. Coburn Porter, Frederic S. 
Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence _ Prentiss, F. F. 

Hord, John H. Prentiss, Mrs. F. F. 
Ingalls, Mrs. David Sanders, W. B. 
Johnson, H. H. Severance, John L. 
Jones, Jessie Swasey, Ambrose 
Jones, Myrta L. Upson, Mrs. Henry S. 
Jordan, Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Wade, G. G. 

King, Ralph Warner, Worcester R. 
McBride, Mrs. Malcolm L. Whittemore, E. L. 
Mather, Samuel Williams, L. B. 
Mather, William G. 


“THE TRINITY,” BY ALBRECHT DURER 


It is pleasant to record that to the group of over fifty woodcuts 
by Diirer now in the Museum an excellent impression of “The 
Trinity,” believed by many critics Direr’s masterpiece, has 
recently been added.’ It dates from 1511, Diirer’s fortieth year, 
the year of so many other important woodcuts, among them 
“The Great Passion,” which The Print Club recently gave in 
memory of its founder, Ralph King. The composition of “The 
Trinity” is noble; the draughtsmanship, both vigorous and ex- 
tremely delicate. It is Diirer at his best. Its completion coin- 
cides with that of “The Adoration of the Trinity,” usually 
known as the “All Saints” picture, originally painted for an 
almshouse chapel in Nuremberg, but now in Vienna. As “The 
Trinity” is a variation of the same group that appears in the 
painting, it is safe to assume that it was made from the same 
studies. It is an extraordinary technical performance, as may 
be seen from the illustration on page 2, or to greater advan- 
tage, of course, from the original, which hangs in the Print 
Gallery (XI). 

Diirer, like Holbein and the rest of his contemporaries, left 
the purely mechanical work of cutting to an employee. Draw- 
ings were made on the plank side of a prepared piece of wood, 

1 The Dudley P. Allen Collection. 
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in a style adapted to woodcutting, and were then turned over 
to the woodcutter, or formschneider, as he was called. This 
artisan cut away with a knife all of the white spaces between 
the pen lines, leaving the drawing standing in relief. The print- 
ing was a comparatively simple matter. In the twenty years 
or so that Diirer devoted himself to the art of producing wood- 
cuts, he trained and developed some extraordinarily clever 
woodcutters, though their names have long been forgotten. 

Obviously, the easiest lines to cut are straight or slightly 
curved ones; and the most difficult, those that cross one another. 
There is a certain amount of crosshatching in “The Apocalypse” 
and “The Great Passion,” but the greatest technical achieve- 
ment of all is “The Trinity” of 1511. The lines of shading on 
the body of the dead Christ, and on the garments of God the 
Father and of the attending angels who hold the signs of the 
Passion, cross one another in such profusion as to be the despair 
of any but the most skilled woodcutter. The tonal effects 
thereby gained seem to be more appropriate to copper engraving 
than to woodcutting; for while woodcuts lend themselves to 
delineation and to masses of black and white, they do not lend 
themselves so readily to half-tones. 

Some two and a half centuries after Durer died, Thomas 
Bewick, an Englishman, discovered that he could successfully 
produce tones by using a burin, an engraver’s tool, on the end 
of boxwood, and thereby inaugurated the art of wood engraving 
as distinct from woodcutting. The inquisitive will find both 
these processes illustrated by examples in the cases in the 
corridor leading to the Print Room on the ground floor of the 
Museum. 

It is a curious fact that technical perfection usually marks 
the beginning of a period of decline. When, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, Italian painters had discovered most of the 
secrets of their art, painting deteriorated; the same thing has 
happened with other media. ‘‘The Trinity” of 1511, the great- 
est technical achievement of Albrecht Diirer, marks the culmi- 
nation of that gentle and methodical artist’s powers as a maker 
of woodcuts. 
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TWO RECENT AMERICAN PAINTINGS ACQUIRED 
FOR THE HINMAN B. HURLBUT COLLECTION 


In a recent lecture Walter Pach stressed forcibly the element 
of tradition which is a part of and has formed the art of today. 
Tradition properly understood is not a dead thing; instead it is 
a living bond connecting the past to the present and leading 
on—though almost imperceptibly—to the future. Change in 
any case is inevitable. No matter what system of philosophy 
the world may believe at the moment, the “‘now’”’ is an instant 
never to be exactly repeated in the eternal cycle. 

In a glimpse of great moments of the past, the art of Egypt 
begins and ends Egyptian, but between the Old Empire and the 
Empire of the Ptolemies are incredibly wide variations. The 
art of Greece grows inexorably from the Archaic to the Hellen- 
istic, passes on the torch to Rome, and to the world of the Re- 
naissance, a vigorous impulse, which was misunderstood perhaps 
but which led the way to the modern world nevertheless. Art 
is produced in each of these ages, at first understood with 
difficulty except by a few; then each school in turn from being 
modern becomes classical. The movement is carried on, and 
the new viewpoints become incorporated as vital parts of the 
art tradition. The great figures of Venice are not the painters 
who copied the art of Gentile or Giovanni Bellini, but those 
who builded on that art: a Giorgione, a Titian, a Tintoretto. 

Within all art, animating it and giving it vitality, is the 
genius of the individual artist who sums up in his work the 
spirit of his time. That, of course, is a truism; but the difficulty 
that so many have in really understanding even such completely 
accepted art as the Italian primitive, the Archaic Greek, the 
Byzantine, the French Romanesque, or the Gothic is that lack 
of acquaintance may make any one of them seem standoffish, 
impersonal, unfamiliar. When the mask of strangeness falls, 
then the inner spirit speaks through the accepted convention. 
That same mask of strangeness and an innate conservatism in 
humanity as a whole hide from a large part of the world many 
of the qualities of the modern idiom. Only a full and under- 
standing acquaintance can tell—sometimes—whether or not 
real genius is there. 
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The convention of the late nineteenth century was realism— 
in the Impressionists such as Monet, realism in the rendition 
of light. Accept that point of view and Monet is understand- 
able. Cezanne instead emphasized and simplified form, although 
basing his concept like Monet on nature. In reality, are these 
principles in their new application more difficult of acceptance 
than certain others used with complete success in the past by 
individual artists or by national groups? Tintoretto stressed 
dynamic movement by flashing brilliance of light; Michel- 
angelo, the psychological effect of the over-sized figure and the 
over-developed muscle; the Byzantine, hieratic immobility 
without form as such; the Egyptian, highly simplified masses 
and volumes and in flat relief a line which in turn suggested 
form. In all of them the idea at bottom is based on and ex- 
presses their mental conception of life. 

Maurice Prendergast in a tapestry-like convention turns to 
volume, line, and movement. When a picture, such as his “On 
the Beach No. 3,” recently acquired for the Hinman B. Hurl- 
but Collection, is analysed, the outlined drawing gives vital 
forms and depths. The picture is three dimensional after all, 
and the main rhythm is played against, in an effect of counter- 
point, by a rhythm of color carried on through pale blues which 
turn to turquoise, by lavenders which deepen into purple, or 
greens which grey into apple green or silver. 

Accept Preston Dickinson’s stress on the psychological im- 
port of the top view of objects and on the unleashing of the 
dynamic movements of asymmetrical design, and his “Still Life,” 
also a new addition to the Hurlbut Collection, stabilizes itself 
within its frame in a balanced and forceful rhythm. Then the 
incisive character of his point of view appears, his analysis of 
abstract design, his distinguished color sense, his decision of 
touch. 

Are these men after all not expressing the eternal principles 
of form and design under a new aspect? Are they not one with 
the great moments of the past in going beyond realism and by 
suggestion expressing ideas which actual surface facts do not 
reveal? The wheel has turned from an emphasis on light and 
the effect of light on the surface of nature. Prendergast and 
Dickinson are a part of the twentieth century in their very per- 
sonal search for inner structure and psychological significance. 
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The ultimate test of these newly acquired canvases is whether 
they are works of genius or not. The Museum in acquiring 
them believes that they are and also that they express beneath 
their conventions the tradition of today. W. M. M. 


AN EXHIBITION OF HISTORIC EUROPEAN TEXTILES 


In the Textile Study Room, about the middle of January, there 
will be put on exhibition a series of velvets, brocades, and 
damasks, arranged to show four centuries of historic sequence 
in European design and weaving. The rich velvets and bro- 
cades of fifteenth and sixteenth century Italy illustrate the 
development of ogival forms, and the use of pomegranate 
motifs in combination with broad winding ribbons of velvet 
and of metal thread. A series of orphrey bands are slightly 
earlier; these are of especial interest because of their religious 
significance and use; the symbolic type of Cologne, with its 
Gothic lettering, offers a striking contrast to the more pictorial 
pieces from Italy. 

Later textiles of the Renaissance show the evolution of vase 
and floral designs from the formal beauty of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the more grandiose designs of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In contrast to this latter group, an inter- 
mediate series of velvets and brocades will illustrate the growing 
tendency toward small motifs in the late sixteenth and in the 
seventeenth centuries, exemplified by the animal and leaf de- 
signs in velvets and damasks. Later French silks are fully 
illustrated by examples of the Louis XV and Louis XVI periods. 

The latest accessions will be hung in the exhibition. These 
are a significant addition to the collection, including as they 
do types not hitherto owned by the Museum. There are several 
fragments of Lucchese (Italian) design of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; one of these is the well-known animal 
design of gazelles and dragons. Other pieces are a green and 
gold brocade from Spain or Sicily and a fifteenth century piece 
of Hispano-Moresque origin. Besides this purchase from the 
Wade Fund, there is a beautiful strip of gold and crimson bro- 
cade of the fifteenth century, given by Mrs. Mary B. Otis, and 
a fragment of Lucca velvet, given by Adolf Loewi of Venice. 

The textiles will be on view from the middle of January to 
the end of March. G. U. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, held November 
30, the following officers of the corporation were elected for the 
coming year: 

President, John L. Severance; Vice Presidents, William G. 
Mather, D. Z. Norton, Leonard C. Hanna, Jr.; Treasurer, John 
Huntington Hord; Secretary, F. A. Whiting. 

H. G. Dalton, for several years a member of the Advisory 
Council, was elected to the Board of Trustees. 

The Executive and Accessions Committees were reappointed, 
as were the former members of the Advisory Council. 

For full list of Committees, Council, and members of the 
Staff, see the back cover. F. A. W. 


NEXT ? 
In reply to the article “The Use of Reproductions of Draw- 
ings” in the December issue comes this charming note from a 
friend who would not want her name used: 


“Dear Mr. Whiting: 
It isn’t $500 — only $100 toward the Children’s Drawing mentioned in 
the last Bulletin. 
Yours sincerely, 


Who wants to add something more toward the needed $500? 
F. A. W. 
ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
1 sword, Merovingian, Purcuase J. H. Wave Funp. 
EDUCATIONAL 

I statue of a gazelle, JosepH Morro. 

1 ecclesiastical maniple, 18th century, [ta/ian, Mrs. Hans Giap-Biock. 

I cap, 19th century, Madeira; 1 pair of shoes, 19th century, Greek; and 2 
shoes, 19th century, Chinese, Mrs. C. W. Wason. 

3 wood carvings, American, and 5 Russian (apparatus); 2 pottery stat- 
uettes, Austrian; 1 clay tablet, Babylonian; and 3 pieces of handblocked 
prints, modern, Jta/ian, and 10 mounted leaves from rare books, 
PURCHASE. 

ENAMEL 

1 champlevé enamel reliquary, 12th century, Rhenish, Purcnase J. H. 

Wape Funp. 
PAINTINGS 
1 by Jonas Lie, American, Mrs. Duptey S. Biossom. 
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by Emil Carlsen, American, Mrs. Henry A. Everett For THE Dor- 
oTHY BurNHAM Everetr 
by Karl Anderson, American, Bequest oF Ratpu KInc. 


POTTERY 


I 


cylix, 6th century B. C., 1 plastic lekythos, 5th century B. C., and 1 
omphalos bowl, 4th century B. C., Greek, PurcHase J. H. Wave Funp. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


2 


I 


wood blocks by Allen Lewis, American, THE Artist. 

sepia drawing by Hubert Robert and 2 lithographs by Honoré Daumier, 
French, Leonarp C, Hanna, Jr. 

drawing by Alphonse Legros, French; and 18 etchings by Rembrandt, 
Dutch, Bequest oF Ratpu Kina. 

original pen and ink drawing by J. H. Donahey, American, Paut E. 
Witson, THRouGH THE ArrIST. 


Set of 13 etchings by Louis Orr, American, E. B. GREENE. 
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colored woodcuts by Ellen Thesleff, Finnish, THe Artist. 

engraving by Johann de Bry after J. Amman and 1 after Hans Beham, 
1 by Hollar, 1 by Meckenem, 4 by Schongauer, 1 by Monogrammist 
F. G., and 1 woodcut by Cranach, German; 1 by Goltzius, Dutch, THE 
Dupo ey P. ALLten CoLtection. 

engraving by Bonasone and 1 by Marco Dente (da Ravenna), Italian; 
1 by Goltzius, Dutch; 1 engraving by Matthew Dati (or Dei), 1 woodcut, 
1sth century and 1 16th century, anonymous, 4 by Burgkmair and 1 
after the style of Burgkmair, 1 by Springinkles, German; 4 wood block 
prints by Allen Lewis, American; and 1 set of wood engravers’ tools, 
Tue Print Crus. 


SCULPTURE 
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terra cottas; 2 heads and 1 figurine, 6th century B. C.; 1 figurine, 5th 
century B. C.; 1 fragment of head, 4th century B. C.; 1 Tanagra fig- 
urine, 3rd century B. C., Greek, Purcuase J. H. Wave Funp. 

terra cotta relief, Wei Dynasty, Chinese, THe Duptey P. ALLEN 
CoLLecTION. 


TEXTILES 


I 


embroidered cap, Dalmatian, Mrs. F. O. SpeNcER. 

cotton print dress, about 1800, American, Caro.ineE E. Corr. 

example of weaving, 15th century, Lucca, Jtalian, Apotro Loewt. 
embroidered jacket, early 1gth century, East Indian, Dr. Henry L. 
SANFORD. 

textiles, Italian, and 1 rug, Polonaise, Persian, Purcuase J. H. Wave 
Funp. 


CALENDAR 
(See Lecture Leaflet for Details) 


January, 1927 
2. 4.00 p.m. Thomas Jefferson, Architect and Statesman, by Mr. Frary. 
7. 8.15 p.m. The Story of Venice, by Mr. Milliken. 
8. 


2.00 p.m. For Young People. Play, “The Alma Mater Triumphs,” by 
The Dramatic Club, West Junior High School. 
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g. 4.00p.m. Rhythm and Pantomime in'Plant Growth, by Arthur C. 
Pillsbury, Lecturer, Boston. 

12. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Lynnwood Farnam, Organist, Church of 
the Holy Communion, New York City. 

14. 8.15 p.m. Tradition and Imagination in European Furniture, by{Mr. 
Howard. 

15. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. An Afternoon of Songs, by Marguerite 
Lewin 

16. 4.00 p.m. The International Exhibition, by Mr. Milliken. 

21. 8.15 p.m. The Chamber Music of Johannes Brahms. Quintet in F 
Major, Opus 88, and Piano Quintet in F Minor, Opus 34, 
by The Ribaupierre Quartet, Beryl Rubinstein, piano, and 
Maurice Kessler, viola. 

22. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. From Linsey-Woolsey to Brocade, by 
Miss Malin. 

23. 4.00 p.m. Contemporaneous Music for Piano and Violin. Lecture- 
Recital by Arthur Loesser, The Cleveland Institute of 
Music. 

26. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 

28. 8.15 p.m. Leptis Magna, the New Pompeii Recently Discovered in 
Africa, by Bruno Roselli, Vassar College. 

29. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. Swedish Folk Songs, by Wiktor and 
Grunhild Tiberg. 

30. 4.00 p.m. The Music of Ottorino Respighi. Lecture-Recital by Signor 
Respighi, assisted by Signora Respighi. 

REGULAR EVENTS 

Sundays at 5.15 p.m.: Informal Organ Recitals. 

Sundays at 4.00 p.m.: Museum Hour for Girls and Boys: Talks and Stories. 

Sundays at 4.00 p.m.: Museum Hour for Little Children, by Florence 
Sampson. 

Saturday mornings: Singing and Drawing Classes for Members’ Children. 

Mondays at 4.00 p.m.: History of Architecture, by Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays at 7.30 p.m.: Ancient Sculpture (ends January 19), by Mr. 
Martin. Gothic Architecture (begins January 26), by Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p.m.: Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays and Fridays from 2.00 to 4.00 p.m.: Guidance through the 
galleries by Mr. Martin. 

Saturdays at 10.00 a.m.: Introduction to European Civilization through Its 
Art. Extension Course of The Cleveland School of Education, by{Mr. 
Howard. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Galleries IX and X, Selections from the Foreign Section of the Twenty-fifth 
International Exhibition at Pittsburgh. 

Textile Study Room, Egyptian Coptic Textiles (closes week of January 10). 

Historic European Textiles (opens week of January 17). ung 

Educational Corridor, The Ellen Garretson Wade Memorial Lace Collection 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


STILL LIFE 
Preston Dickinson 
American, 1889- 
The Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection 
(See page 10) 


ON THE BEACH No. 3 
Maurice Prendergast 
American, 1861-1924 

The Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection 
(See page 10) 
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Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
H. G. Dalton Charles L. Murfey 
Edward B. Greene D. Z. Norton 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. F. F. Prentiss 
John H. Hord William B. Sanders 
Samuel Mather John L. Severance 
William G. Mather 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and the First Vice President, 
ex officiis 
E. B. Greene John H.Hord F. F. Prentiss 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. W. B. Sanders 
ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 

The President and the Director, ex officiis 
E. B. Greene W. G. Mather 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. D. Z. Norton 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Alfred K. Kelley 
Charles F. Brush Mrs. Ralph Thrall King 
E. S. Burke, Jr. Woods King 
Harold T. Clark Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
Ralph M. Coe Amos B. McNairy 
F. E. Drury Laurence H. Norton 
Mrs. Henry A. Everett Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Salmon P. Halle Frederic S. Porter 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
Edward S. Harkness Ambrose Swasey 
Myron T. Herrick Worcester R. Warner 
Guerdon S. Holden E. L. Whittemore 
William R. Huntington Lewis B. Williams 


MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute or 

devise $500,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 

devise 100,000 
Benefactors contribute or devise 25,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 

devise 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows pay annually 100 
Organization Members pay annually 50 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 
Annual Members pay annually Fe) 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 
ADMISSION 

Open daily from 9 a.m. to § p.m., except as 

follows: 

Wednesday 9g a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to IO p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday is also free from 7 to10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day, 
and December 25. . 


THE BULLETIN OF THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
EAST BOULEVARD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Ten Issues Yearly $1.00. Single Copies 10 cents 
(Copyright 1927 by The Cleveland Museum of Art) 
OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
President, John L. Severance 
Vice Presidents, Wm. G. Mather, D. Z. Norton, Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 
Secretary, Frederic Allen Whiting 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Assistant Director, Rossiter Howard 
Curator of Decorative Arts, William M. Milliken 
Assistant Curator of Textiles, Gertrude Underhill 
Curator of Paintings, William M. Milliken 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer 
Assistant Curator of Prints, Leona E. Prasse 
Curator of Classical Art, Rossiter Howard 
European Representative, Harold W. Parsons 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 

Registrar, Eleanor R. Sackett 
Cashier, Isabel Bloomberg 
Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistant Curator, Louise M. Dunn 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Ruth F.Ruggles, 
Katharine Gibson, Alice W. Howard, 
Marguerite Bloomberg 
Curator of Musical Arts, Arthur W. Quimby 
Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Irene J. Kaul 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museun, with friends who may desire to help in 
this way. 
WHEEL CHAIRS 

For the convenience of visitors wheel chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. are for sale at the desk near the main en- 
trance. Orders by mail are invited. 

LUNCH ROOM 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to § p.m. 
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